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DISCUSSION 

An Answer ro Professors Shot-well and Hocking 

THERE appeared a short time ago in these pages 1 two reviews of 
my recent book, 2 by Professors J. T. Shotwell and W. E. Hock- 
ing, respectively. The former was evidently interested chiefly in the 
half of the book dealing with origins, and the latter chiefly in the half 
treating of the future of religion and of the relation of psychology 
to theology and metaphysics. I am indebted to these gentlemen for 
their appreciative comments and helpful criticisms. In several in- 
stances, however, I have not been able to yield to their arguments. 

Professor Shotwell regrets that I cut off the evolution of gods 
from what he terms its "protoplasmic base," namely, mana, and he 
affirms that in the literature of ancient Rome one can actually trace 
mana passing into gods. My reading of W. "Warde Fowler, to whom 
I am referred as to one offering the proof of that assertion, has not 
convinced me that mana as such passes directly into gods. That 
which seems to me established is that before they were personal 
divinities, the numena of Rome were impersonal forces. The data 
used by Fowler makes it further highly probable — were I better 
informed I might have to say "certain," instead of "probable" — 
that functions originally discharged by the impersonal numena, or 
natural phenomena in which this power found expression, came to 
be referred to a personal power, and this without change of name. 
With these two conclusions my book is in agreement. I have insisted 
upon the probable antecedence of the belief in impersonal power or 
powers, and I have put down the personification of natural events 
as one of the possible sources of the belief in unseen personal beings. 

My knowledge of Roman anthropology is very incomplete, but I 
may be right in thinking that the old Romans believed in the exist- 
ence, by the side of their impersonal "deities," of spirits immanent 
in objects and conceived of as anthropopathic, if not as anthropo- 
morphic. 3 I do not know that these spirits have been traced back 
to mana. Are they not, some of them at least, human, souls, ghosts, 
originating in the observations of dreams, swoons, echoes, and like 
phenomena? And, if it should be said that these spirits were not 
gods and did not become gods, whereas the numena were or became 
gods, I should retort that even though it should be so among the 
Romans, it may have been otherwise among other peoples. There 
are facts which lend support to this opinion. 

i This Journal, Vol. X., pages 326 and 328. 

2"A Psychological Study of Religion: Its Origin, Function and Future." 

8 See Fowler, "The Religious Experience of the Roman People," page 145. 
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Whatever may be true of the Romans need not be true of all 
other peoples. One must learn to bear in mind in the discussion of 
social origins that if individuals differ from each other in far- 
reaching particulars, the same is true of peoples. Different con- 
tingencies and peculiar endowments lead in religion to diversities of 
origin and of form. Whatever may be the truth concerning the 
origin of Roman divinities, it has not been shown, so far as I know, 
that ancestral gods such as the Chinese, Japanese, and Hebrews wor- 
shiped from time immemorial, or the Heroes to which the Greeks 
offered a cult anterior to Draco's Laws, have been traced back to 
mana. These gods proceeded directly from human beings. 

I did not affirm that all the unseen personal powers are deities, 
i. e., objects of religious worship. In a chapter entitled "The 
Making of Gods and the Essential Characteristics of a Divinity," 
I attempted to show why some unseen beings became gods and why 
others remained outside organized religion. I am sorry that Pro- 
fessor Shotwell should not have thought this chapter adequate. I 
regret also that he should persist in holding the opinion that "the 
one common denominator of religion is mystery." The first two 
chapters of the book under review show, I still think, that that 
opinion should be set aside. I like to believe that the reviewer has 
passed lightly over the second chapter. The element of mysterious- 
ness is a usual, but not a necessary ingredient of religion ; and it is 
found also outside of religion, for instance, in magic. But even 
though it were the exclusive and constant accompaniment of every 
pulse of religious life, it would not be its most distinctive character- 
istic. Religion is a form of behavior, aiming at the gratification of 
impulses and desires, in a specific way. It is this specific way, and 
not awe or mysteriousness, which is the characteristic distinctive of 
religion. 

Professor Hocking's review is one that might well gratify even 
an exacting author. I can not, however, accept his main criticism. 
It is directed against the role I ascribe to psychology in providing 
the proof of the objective existence of the God of Christianity. 
After establishing (pp. 207-268) by means of a large number of 
quotations drawn from representative theologians that the strongest 
contemporary theological movement wishes to base theology upon 
facts of "inner experience," and claims for theology independence 
from metaphysics, I say, under the heading, "The Task of Psy- 
chology in the Study of Religious Life": "It is conceivable that in 
accomplishing this task the psychologist may encounter phenomena 
transcending what he can explain by the causes already known. 
So-called premonitions, clairvoyance, telepathy, sudden moral con- 
versions, and mystic illuminations might, for instance, baffle his 
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efforts at explanation. And it might be claimed that the course of 
historical events testifies to a divine action" (p. 269). That the 
empirical theologians hold (that is a necessary part of their system) 
to the intervention of God into naturally determined phenomena, I 
had already shown sufiiciently clearly. I added, nevertheless: "Dr. 
Eeinhold Seeberg, professor of theology at the University of Berlin, 
maintains that certain facts of history 'certify to man the operative 
presence of God'; 'these facts are distinct from the common or 
regular connection of events. They are in themselves character- 
istically marvelous, or they are so constituted that man is through 
them made aware of the presence of God, and in them feels the power 
of God.' " Another professor of theology whom I have also quoted 
(p. 241) teaches that "God can excite new centers of association of 
ideas, can arrest old associations." When confronted by these 
affirmations, a question arises: "Who are those competent to deter- 
mine whether an action such as these men believe possible has 
actually taken place?" My answer was, "it is for science [psy- 
chology] to show that any one of these possibilities has become at a 
particular time a reality" (p. 270). I might have added that the 
task of separating the "naturally" from the "divinely" conditioned 
is difficult enough to tax the best equipped psychologist. 

Professor Hocking must have, it seems, somewhat lost sight of my 
argument, otherwise he would not have written: "Does the author 
seriously mean that we should refer to God those mental states which 
psychology at any time fails to account for? Is God supposed, then, 
to do only what natural law leaves undone? Are we not claiming 
too little for our science of psychology? I would rather say that 
when we regard our own mind as a succession of "states" having 
"causes," then everything in it without exception must belong to 
psychology: there is no conceivable residue which the science could 
hand over to anything except to its own unfinished investigations. 
Give all to psychology, and then let us be clear enough to see that 
the question whether a God is at work in those natural laws, or 
whether these laws in some mysterious fashion are working them- 
selves, has not been so much as touched on." 

I agree completely with Professor Hocking: psychology "can 
say nothing of total and ultimate causes. ' ' Nowhere in my book have 
I expressed a different opinion. If my reviewer thinks otherwise, 
it is because he forgets the pregnant distinction which it is one of 
the main purposes of Chapter XI. to make, namely, the distinction 
between the Absolute Eeality and the gods of the religions, and in 
particular that of Christianity. The God of Professor Hocking can 
not be "located" by psychology; but that Being is not the God 
addressed in the Christian books of devotion. Whereas, the God in 
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whom the theologians I have quoted believe, can, by definition, be 
"located" in human experience; but that God is denied by Absolute 
Idealism. The historical religions would all cease to exist if their 
anthropopathic gods were replaced by the Metaphysical Absolute. 4 
The affirmation of Bradley may not be gainsaid: the historical reli- 
gions demand "a person in the sense of a self, amongst and over 
against other selves, moved by personal relations and feelings toward 
these others — feelings and relations which are altered by the conduct 
of others. And, for their purpose, what is not this, is really nothing. 
... Of course, for us to ask seriously if the Absolute can be personal 
in such a way, would be quite absurd." I do not know that Professor 
Hocking is of another mind. I think not. He will, in any case, admit 
that as I was not speaking of the divine Reality of Metaphysics, but 
of a sympathetic Being known through his direct action in conscious- 
ness, I was not concerned with "total ultimate causes," but only with 
the gods of religion, i. e., beings arising from an induction upon par- 
ticular parts of the "inner life," and therefore entirely within the 
domain of science. 

To believe in God's existence because of a particular emotion, or 
of a particular idea or vision, is a mental process of the same species 
as the one which leads certain persons to the belief in spirits when 
they hear rappings in the wall, or when they are favored with 
"apparitions." Beliefs thus produced fall under the criticism of 
psychology. 

If theologians turn away from metaphysics, it is because meta- 
physics does not provide them with the God they desire, a God 
making possible the Christian religion. One of my purposes in the 
chapter mentioned was to force upon them one or the other horn 
of the dilemma in the presence of which they find themselves : either 
return to metaphysics from which you can not get what you want, 
or let science do the work which you are hardly willing to perform, 
and abide by the consequences. 

James H. Leuba. 

Brtn Mawr College. 
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This is a continuation of the author's study of logic from the know- 
er's point of view. It is the genesis of " objects " and of the forms of our 

* See pages 245-255. 



